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seeds to England; the young plants from these are now
flourishing in Kew Gardens.

The jack, an odd-looking fruit of immense size, covered
with thick green skin with blunt prickles, is a species of
bread-fruit (Artocarpus). Inside are many pulpy fruits,
packed in a viscid fibre around the central axis j each of
these inner fruits contains a nut about the size of a pigeon's
egg. The jack fruit is oval in shape, measuring about a foot
and a half in length, and nine inches in diameter; the weight
is from thirty to fifty pounds. Being so heavy, the fruit cannot
be supported by the smaller branches; but in young trees
they grow out of the large branches, afterwards from the stem,
and, in very old trees, even on the root. Europeans who
venture to taste these fruits generally begin to relish them
after a few trials; but most ladies declare that the smell is
quite enough. They certainly emit a powerful odour; but
the natives are fond of them, and they constitute an im-
portant and wholesome article of food.

Custard apples, guavas, cashew nuts, cucumbers, melons,
and gourds of every description, with limes, papaws, and other
fruits, grow abundantly and in great variety. On the whole,
for abundance, variety, and excellence, the Indian fruits may
be said to excel even those of Europe. Oranges and lemons,
the bread-fruit, cocoa bean (Theobroma cacao), mangosteen,
and others appear to deserve more attention and more
extended cultivation than they receive at present.

The tamarind is a large umbrageous tree, producing pods
with an acid pulp, which is an indispensable ingredient in
curry, and is also made into good preserves.

A coarse sago is made from the pith of the Cycas circmalis,
and from that of the Caryota palm. The cocoa-nut and
Palmyra palms are of so great economic importance that we
must reserve a fuller description of them and their uses to the
next chapter.